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piety,' it led him, as his biographer acutely observed, to use
another kind of rhetoric.
Probably Henry Smith, alone among Elizabethan preachers,
shares with Hooker the distinction of finding modern readers.
Hooker's sermons were as well suited to the learned auditory
of the Temple as Smith's were to the popular congregation of
St Clement Danes. But 'the silver-tongued preacher' knew that
'to preach simply is not to preach rudely, nor unlearnedly, nor
confusedly/ He had no patience with the drones who 'by their
slubbering of the word (for want of study and meditation) do make
men think that there is no more wisdom in the word of God than
they shew out of it' We find ourselves in a different atmosphere
from that of the controversial sermon, and hear instead plain
moral duties set out with homely illustrations and playful turns:
* The devil is afraid that one sermon will convert us, and we are
not moved with twenty; so the devil thinketh better of us than
we are/ Some of his sermons, printed during his life-time, are
described on the title-page as 'taken by characterie and after
examined.' Whether in separate or in collected form, no sermons
of the age were more frequently printed.
The strict enforcement of the penal laws, and the limited and
furtive nature of their opportunities of church worship, prevented
Roman Catholics in England from contributing to the general
store of printed sermons. Controversial and devotional writings
exist in sufficient quantity to show that there were men who
might have made good use of happier times, Edmund Campion's
letters are attractive, Parsons's Christian Directory received the
compliment of many protestant editions, and the rich fancy of
Robert Southwell's tracts won the praise of Francis Bacon*
The puritan tendency to exalt the sermon was not without its
dangers to religious life, and had not an altogether wholesome
influence on the sermon itseE In the times when religion
flourished most, said Hooker, men *in the practice of their
religion wearied chiefly their knees and hands, we especially our
ears and tongues/ Bishop Andrewes, in an earnest sermon on
the text, *Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only/ urged
that St James's teaching was specially needed in an age 'when
hearing of the word is growen into such request, that it hath got
the start of all the rest of the parts of God's service*; * sermon-
hearing is the Conwmntatnm est of all Christianitie/ It affected
the preaching of Andrewes himself adversely, when the pedantic
king James I and Ms courtiers crowded to hear a sermon as aa